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DECIMAL  COniAGE, 


The  Decimal  Coinage  Commission  have  recently  issued 
“ the  answers  ” to  Lord  Overstone’s  questions.* 

Knowing  that  these  “ questions  ” have  been  very  exten- 
sively distributed,  the  first  idea  that  strikes  one  on  looking 
at  the  work,  is  the  very  little  interest  which  the  public, 
and  especially  the  commercial  public,  takes  in  the  question. 
Only  twenty-one  answers  have  been  received,  accompanied 
by  the  draft  of  a bill  prepared  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  and 
a paper  on  foreign  exchanges  by  Mr.  Julius  Page.  The 
questions  were  “ intended  to  promote  a thorough  and  etfec- 
, tual  investigation  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  argu- 
ments submitted  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  change,” 
and  were  therefore  directed  to  the  advocates  of  the  pound 
and  mil  scheme. 

Only  ten  of  these  gentlemen  have  replied  to  the  challenge, 
the  other  thirteen  answers  being  either  from  persons  who 
recommend  a decimal  coinage  founded  on  the  franc,  the 
penny,  or  the  halfpenny,  or  from  those  who  are  more  or  less 
decidedly  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present  coinage,  as 
is  the  case  also  with  Mr.  Julius  Page.  Of  the  ten  supporters 
©f  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  the  answers  of  seven  only  are 
sufficiently  strong  in  favour  of  the  change  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Decimal  Association  ; who  have  not  judged 
it  advisable  to  include  the  other  three  in  their  reprint  of 
the  answers  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

> * Questions  communicated  by  Lord  Overstone  to  the  Decimal 

Coinage  Commission,  with  answers,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  order  of  the  Queen,  1857. 
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The  seven  thus  adopted  by  the  association  are,  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Professor  de  Morgan,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Franklin,  Sir  J.  W.  Herschel,  Professor  W.  H.  Miller, 
and  Mr.  W.  Miller ; and  their  replies  contain  little  more 
than  a repetition  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  mathema- 
ticians before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  fact,  five  out  of  the  seven  are  Cambridge  mathematicians, 
and  it  is  naturally  the  mathematical  and  not  the  practical 
view  which  they  advocate.  It  would  be  impossible  to  furnish 
a more  striking  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  their  scientific 
pursuits  have  dissociated  them  from  ordinary  business  than 
the  candid  avowal  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  that  “ in  the 
course  of  his  life,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  he  has  never 
had  occasion  to  divide  by  three,  six,  or  nine,  and  rarely  by 
twelve.”  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  theory  in  blinding  men  to  the 
plainest  facts,  that  Sir  John  Herschel  actually  assumes  that 
by  reducing  the  number  of  stages  between  the  penny  and 
the  pound,  from  240  to  200,  he  would  thereby  reduce  the 
number  of  entties  in  a banker  s books  in  the  same  proportion  j 
and  this  gross  fallacy  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Franklin. 

Consistently  enough  with  the  view  that  mathematicians 
alone  are  competent  judges  of  the  question  of  the  national 
coinage,  we  find  these  gentlemen  continually  remarking 
that  their  opponents  are  not  accustomed  to  decimal  calcula- 
tions, and  consequently  do  not  understand  the  question  at 
issue ; overlooking  the  obvious  inference  that  if  the  men 
of  at  least  average  education,  who  have  stated  their  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  system,  do  not  iinderstand  it,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  the  slightly  educated  or  uneducated  millions, 
who  form  the  mass  of  the  people  using  coins,  will  ever  be 
brought  to  comprehend  it.  And  it  it  is  not  thoroughly 
comprehended  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  how  dangerous 
must  be  the  attempt  to  introduce  it.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men, indeed,  appear  to  think  that  this  is  a part  of  the  question 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  even  that  it  does 
not  properly  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sion ! Thus  Professor  De  Morgan  observes,  “ there  is  little 
need  to  mix  up  this  question  ‘whether  a dangerous  impres- 
sion of  injustice  would  arise,’  with  ihe  question  of  the  re- 
lative advantages  of  the  two  coinages.  The  matter  must 
come  before  pai'ties  who  are  much  better  judges  of  the  state 
of  popular  feeling  than  the  arithmeticians  who  answer  these 
questions.  I may  even  be  permitted  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
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missioners  whether  their  function  extends  to  oflering  an 
opinion  upon  the  point.” — p.  41. 

The  Pi’ofessor  is  evidently  conscious  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  change,  or  why  should  he  consider  it  to 
call  for  so  great  an  amount  of  explanation  ? “ Of  course,”  he 
observes,  “ any  change  whatever  must  be  widely  made 
known  and  clearly  explained.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
elergy  of  all  denominations,  the  postmasters,  the  excise 
officers,  and  the  turnpike  keepers,  will  very  willingly  aid 
the  comprehension  of  their  neighbours ; and  all  these  classes 
should  be  furnished  with  official  explanations.  The  nume- 
rous railroad  stations,  with  their  intelligent  officials,  put 
the  cpuntry  in  a very  different  position  from  that  which  it 
had  in  1816,  as  to  the  promulgation  and  explanation  of  any 
new  matter.” — p.  41. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  too,  much  less  forcibly,  it  is  true, 
than  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
but  still  with  a considerable  amount  of  fairness,  admits 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  would  undoubtedly  arise,  but 
declines  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  question  of  danger.  He 
says,  “ With  due  notice  given,  and  the  proper  steps  taken  for 
preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  change,  and  perhaps  also 
with  a concurrent  circulation  of  the  new  coins  with  the  old 
for  a time,  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  old,  I should 
hardly  expect  that  any  but  the  very  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
persons  (and  those  unduly  excited  for  purposes  of  mischief ) 
would  receive  the  impression  of  injustice  being  done  or  in- 
tended. A certain  amount  of  difficulty  and  confusion  must 
be  expected,  and  in  some  few  cases  where  unprincipled 
parties  have  to  do  with  ignorant  ones,  possibly  some  losses 
and  hardships,  to  the  extent  of  a few  odd  pence  or  halfpence. 
Also,  just  at  first,  mistakes  would  be  made.  I am  for  from 
underrating  the  importance  of  such  difficulties,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  evil-disposed  persons  making  a handle  of  them 
to  excite  tumult.  But  of  the  extent  of  Avhich  they  may  be 
expected  to  prevail,  I do  not  consider  myself  a competent 
judge.” — p.  37. 

There  is  a general  agreement  among  these  gentlemen 
as  to  the  coins  of  account,  but  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  coins  should  be 
entered  in  books.  And  there  is  a still  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  coins  that  should  form  the  actual  currency, 
which  is  the  real  question  referred  to  the  Commissioners. 
Professor  De  Morgan,  i\Ir.  W.  Miller,  and  others,  see  no  ob- 
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jection  to  coins  being  vulgar  fractions  of  those  above  them, 
while  Sir  John  Herschel  would  have  them  entirely  decimal. 
Indeed  he  appears  to  be  the  only  real  and  complete  deci- 
malist  of  the  whole  party.  The  following  table  gives  the 
proposed  silver  and  copper  coinage,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  Decimal  Association  and  those  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
as  compared  with  our  present  system. 


Existing  Coinage. 


Decimal  Association. 


Sir  J.  \V.  Herschel. 
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0 
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0 
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• 
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0 

0 

• • • 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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3 
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0 
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0 
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• 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  ten  existing 
silver  and  copper  coins,  the  association  retains  all  for  the 
present,  but  gradually  recalls  four  of  tliem  (those  within 
brackets)  ; alters  both  the  designation  and  the  value  of  three 
others;  and  adds  one  entii'ely  new.  Sir  John  Herschel 
retains  only  four  out  of  the  ten,  of  two  of  which  he  alters 
both  the  designation  and  the  value  ; and  adds  five  (or  possibly 
seven)  entirely  new.  Such  are  the  modest  proposals  of  the 
decimalists,  facetiously  denominated  by  one,  of  the  most 
plausible  advocates  of  the  association  scheme  “a  small 
change  in  the  S7nall  change  ” of  the  country  ! 

They  certainly  exercise  a sound  discretion  when  they 
decline  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  so  complete  a subversion  of  the  existing  state  of 
coinage  and  accounts. 

In  addition  to  the  five  Cambridge  mathematicians,  the 
Decimal  Association  have  thought  it  advisable  to  print  the 
replies  of  only  two  other  gentlemen,  and  these  two,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  are  the  only  witnesses  in  their  favour  who 
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'are  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with  trade.  These 
are,  first,  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  cashiers  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  only  one  of  the  many  thousand  clerks,  &c., 
employed  in  that  and  other  similar  establishments  in  the 
city,  who  has  replied  to  the  questions,  or  indeed  appears  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  Much  of  this  gentleman’s 
evidence  involuntarily  tells  against  the  system  which  he 
advocates,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when  he 
descends  to  the  consideration  of  matters  of  actual  business. 
The  specimen  which  he  gives,  at  p.  127,  of  a butcher’s  book, 
as  calculated  on  the  present  system,  on  the  pound  and  mil 
system  with  the  existing  weights,  and  on  the  pound  and  mil 
system  with  decimal  weights,  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  person  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
present  system  for  the  purposes  of  mental  calculation  and* 
of  retail  trade,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
evils  inseparable  from  change.  He  clearly  expresses  the 
pervading  idea  of  the  decimalists  when  he  says,  that  “the 
overwhelming  advantage  which  the  decimal  scale  possesses, 
is  the  power  of  obtaining  a per  centage  without  any  arith- 
metical operation,”  an  operation,  certainly,  of  no  great 
difficulty  under  our  present  system,  and  constituting^  at  the 
utmost  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  ordinary  calculations  of 
trade.  The  only  other  pound  and  mil  decimalist  in  the  list 
of  answerers,  who  can  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  trade,  is  Mr.  Franklin,  who  describes  himself  as 
a “ public  accountant  and  auditor,”  but  who  appears  to  be 
much  more  of  a writer  than  a practical  man,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  in  vain  sotight  for  his  name  among  those  of  the 
many  accountants  employed  to  furnish  balance  sheets 
during  the  late  commercial  crisis.  One  of  his  chief  ob- 
jects seems  to  have  been  to  induce  the  commissioners  to 
reprint  his  paper  entitled  “Decimal  Money  and  Accounts, 
a Banker’s  Question,”  which  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted any  attention,  or  to  have  made  any  converts  among 
the  class  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  subject,  that  of 
all  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders,  who  are  said  to  be 
favourable  to  the  scheme,  not  one  has  come  forward  to 
answer  Lord  Overstone’s  questions ; while  on  the  other  hand,^ 
a meeting  of  bankers,  expressly  convened  at  the  request  of 
the  Commission,  came,  almost  unanimously,  to  a conclusion 
hostile  to  any  change.  {See  Appendix.') 

The  three  other  gentlemen,  claimed  as  favourable  to  the 
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views  of  the  Decimal  Association,  arc,  first,  Sir  W.  K. 
Hamilton,  “ Royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,”  wlio,  instead  of 
answering  the  questions,  sends  the  “draft  of  a bill  for  intro- 
ducing a decimal  system  of  accounts  and  money.”  Of  this 
bill,  and  of  the  practical  character  of  the  author’s  mind,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  while  he  declares  that  under 
it,  “ no  debtor  A Avill  save,  nor  will  any  creditor  b lose,  quite 
so  much  as  a single  halfi)enny  on  any  one  transaction,” 
the  bill  is  so  worded,  that  in  every  contract,  expressed  in 
pence  and  their  subdivisions,  a difference  of  four  per  cent. 
Avill  necessarily  accrue  on  the  entire  amount  of  the  contract 
c as  it  continue  s in  existence,  a difference  which,  in 
many  cases,  will  amount  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
jiouiids. 

Secondly,  the  Reverend  R.  T.  Ouvry,  another  Cambridge 
mathematician  (making  the  sixth  from  that  University),  who 
displays  such  entire  ignorance  of  common  things,  as  to 
have  been  too  much  even  for  the  Decimal  Association.  As 
instances  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  he 
believes  an  ounce  of  four-shilling  tea  is  “ probably  ” sold  at 
lourpence ; and  that  he  states  in  more  than  one  place  that 
“ our  present  rimmed  penny  piece  ” weighs  “ twelve  to  the 
lb.”  Ilis  whole  argument  is  founded  on  the  strange 
assumption,  which  is  not  however  peculiar  to  himself, 
“that  our  retail  transactions  are  carried  on  by  the  multipli- 
eation  of  smaller  integers,  rather  than  by  the  division  of 
larger  ones,”  an  assumption  entirely  unfounded  in  fact,  by 
means  of  Avhich  the  decimalists  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  very  imperfect  divisibility  of 
decimal  intejiers. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  Avitnesses  claimed  by  the 
association,  but  Avhose  evidence  they  have  taken  good  care 
not  to  reprint,  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Chisholm  of  the  Exchequer, 
Avho  is  by  no  means  a thorough-going  advocate  for  the 
association  scheme,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  his  answers  : — 

“Assuming,”  he  observes,  “that  the  pound  sterling  must 
Jiecess.arily  be  the  unit  of  the  decimal  coinage,  it  must  be 
alloAved  to  be  a great  disadvantage  that  it  is  an  integer  of 
so  high  a value,  that  the  cent,  or  100th  part,  must  con- 
tinually be  further  subdivided  for  all  small  fractional 
payments,  Avhilst  the  mil  or  1 ,000th  part  is  of  much  smaller 
value  than  is  required  for  these  purposes.  Again,  the 
practice  of  stating  sums  in  mils  will  in  all  cases  largely 
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-y  increase  the  amount,  and  Avill  tend  to  add  to  the  number  of 

figures,  and  to  the  difficulty  and  labour  of  accounts  and  cal- 
culations.”— p.  29.  To  remedy  this  he  proposes  that  “ten 
mils  or  one  cent  be  made,  practically,  the  smallest  money  of 
account,  subdividing  it  Avhen  actually  required  for  small 
transactions,  into  half  cents,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  present 
penny,  and  quarter  cents  to  the  halfpenny,”  a very  conve- 
nient system  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  adopts  the  binary  and 
quaternary  subdivisions  of  the  lowest  coin  of  account,  but 
not  compatible  with  the  complete  uniformity  required  in  a 
decimal  system  of  accounts.  In  fact  all  practical  men  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  uniformity  is  unattainable,  and 
it  is  the  theorists  only  who  contend  for  it. 

The  remaining  thirteen  gentlemen  have  furnished  replies 
^ more  or  less  at  variance  Avith,  and  generally  entirely  adverse 

to,  the  vieAvs  of  the  Decimal  Association.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Julius  Page,  well  knoAvn  as  AA^erage  Clerk  to 
Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  and  distinguished  for  many  able 
letters  on  “ Currency  ” in  the  Times  newspaper. 

This  gentleman  says  little  to  the  general  question,  but 
addresses  himself  in  detail  to  that  particular  branch  of  busi- 
ness of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  head,  the  variation  of 
foreign  Exchanges.  His  conclusions  are  directly  opposed 
to  any  change  in  the  present  system.  He  observes,  “ To 
bankers  and  book-keepers,  whose  principal  occupation  is 
only  Avith  the  two  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  is,  the  addi- 
tion of  long  columns  of  figures,  and  an  occasional  subtraction, 
there  is  an  evident  advantage  in  a decimal  system.  To  these 
gentlemen  each  amount  is  a mere  abstract  quantity  of  figures, 
which  they  have  to  mass  together  into  totals  in  the  easiest 
manner  they  can  contrive ; but  to  the  parties  who  pay  or 
draw  these  checks  and  bills,  these  sums  are  each  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  final  result  of  perhaps  long  calculations. 
The  first  on  the  list  may  be  the  net  proceeds  of  a parcel  of 
cotton,  sold  at  per  pound,  the  next  the  equivalent  of  a 
bill  on  Hamburg  negotiated  at  13.  5f,  and  the  same  of  the 
rest ; and  as  many  of  these  calculations  (not  mere  additions) 
are  probably  executed  Avith  much  greater  facility  by  the  old 
than  by  the  proposed  new  method,  the  question  must  natur- 
ally arise,  Avhether  it  is  discreet  to  impose  these  fresh  diffi- 
culties on  real  calculations  in  order  to  facilitate  in  a very 
small  degree  the  mere  addition  and  subtraction  of  their  final 
K results.” — p.  187. 

Two  of  the  answers  are  from  gentlemen  who  appear  to 
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some  extent  to  have  changed  their  opinions  on  the  subject 
since  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  first 
of  these  is  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  member  for  Stockport,  and 
formerly  a merchant  in  Liverpool,  who  was  a member  of 
that  Parliamentary  Committee  which,  we  are  continually 
informed,  unanimously  reported  in  favour  of  the  pound  and 
mil  system.  This  gentleman  now  says,  “ A decimal  system 
of  money  founded  on  the  tenpence  as  the  unit  of  account, 
appears  preferable  to  that  of  the  sovereign  or  mil  system, 
inasmuch  as  being  founded  on  the  penny  it  might  be  adopted 
immediately  without  any  change  in  our  existing  coinage,  the 
shilling  then  passing  for  1.  20,  or  one  franc  and  two-pence, 
or  20  centimes.  Ten-penny  and  five-penny  pieces^ might 
be  coined,  as  shillings  and  sixpences  are  worn  out.  t 
appears  to  me  the  mil  system  will  be  equally  puzzling  to  the 
higher  and  lower  classes.”  — pp.  154,  155.  He  adds,  “ It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  consideration  of  the  adoption  ot  a deci- 
mal system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  has  not  hitherto 
been  taken  together.”  The  second  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
G.  Arbuthnot  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  witnesses  bctore 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  author  of  the  revw  ot 
Mr.  Rathbone’s  pamphlet  in  Sir  John  Bowring’s  “Deci- 
mal System,”  now  observes— “ our  present  monetary  system 
meets  every  requirement  in  respect  of  suitableness  for  retail 
transactions  and  harmony  between  the  coinage  and  money 
of  account.  I conceive  that  the  questions  for  consideration 
are  whether  the  decimal  system  could  be  substituted  for  the 
subsistin'^  one  without  material  loss  of  these  advantages,  and 
whether  °it  offers  in  itself  such  marked  advantages  as  to 
render  it  desirable  to  incur  the  risk  of  change. 
can  be  no  doubt,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ of  the  facility  which 
the  duodecimal  scale  affords,  from  its  greater  power  ol  sub- 
division, for  retail  dealings  ; and  it  may  not  be  unworthy  ot 
remark,  that  it  has  been  adhered  to  throughout  all  the 
chano-es  of  our  coinage  since  the  time  of  the  conquest.  “ 1 
am  inclined  to  think,”  he  adds,  “ that  a decimal  coinage 
would  not  work  satisfactorily  with  our  existing  system  ot 
weights  and  measures,  and  that  it  is  to  these  that  the 
ciple,  if  it  be  adopted,  should  be  applied  in  the  first  instance. 

— P*  20.  . „ , . 

Mr.  James  Yates  advocates  the  introduction  of  the  entire 

French  metrical  system,  as  applied  to  weights  and  measures, 
as  well  as  to  coins.  “ To  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  he 
says,  “ and  to  the  schemes  founded  upon  the  penny  and  the 
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halfpenny,  I object  as  very  imperfect  and  of  small  or  doubt- 
ful advantage.  If  we  are  to  introduce  difliculties  and 
temporary  confusion,  let  us  do  it  with  a clear  prospect  of 
ultimate  and  important  advantages.”  He  entirely  agrees 
with  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  that  “ the  adop- 
tion of  a decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  essen- 
tial to  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  a decimal  coinage  ; 
and  thinks  that  “ if  one  choice  must  be  made  before  the 
other,  the  natural  and  proper  course  is  to  fix  the  weights 
and  measures  first,  and  then  to  base  the  coinage  on  the 

weights.”  „ . , 

The  remainder  of  the  answers  are  from  gentlemen  who 

either,  like  Mr.  Page,  above  quoted,  object  to  any  change, 
or  believe  that  if  a decimal  coinage  is  to  be  adopted,  the 
best  system  is  that  wliich^would  be  founded  on  the  penny  oi 
the  halfpenny.  Among  these  let  us  first  notice  two  Ameri- 
cans, who  naturally  prefer  the  decimal  system  in  which 
they  have  been  educated. 

Mr.  John  Paterson,  of  the  city  of  Albany  in  the  state  of 
Ncav  York,  chiefly  occupies  himself  with  the  arithmetical 
part  of  the  question,  but  is  evidently  ignorant  even  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  English  coinage.  He  says,  ‘ By  the 
method  offered  in  No.  8 (the  pound  and  mil  system),  the  in- 
ferior coinage  of  pence  and  fai’things  is  all  that  w ould  be 
disturbed.  To  leave  the  penny  as  it  is,  and  count  in  pounds 
and  pence  only,  would  overstrain  the  method  as  used  by 
dollars  and  cents  ; the  transition  from  the  pound,  as  the  unit 
or  base  of  the  system,  to  its  240th  part,  producing  too  great 
an  accumulation  of  figures  in  a column,  and  thus  tending  to 
beget  an  aversion  to  a subsequent  resort  to  the  Decimal 
system.  The  preceding  objections  apply  still  more  forcibly 
to  the  scheme  of  pounds  and  mils,  although  the  relation  of 
unity  to  its  one  thousandth  part  is  more  readily  apprehended 
than  that  of  1 to  960,  the  ratio  of  the  pound  to  the  present 
farthing.” — p.  141. 

In  regard  to  the  complete  practical  adoption  of  the 
decimal  coinage  in  the  United  States,  Avhere  we  have  often 
been  told  the  change  made  sixty  years  ago  was  immediate 
and  complete,  he  states  that  “ the  less  congruous  system  of 
England  is  slowly  disappearing  from  among  us,  while  as 
yet  there  is  no  serious  thought  of  departing  from  the  English 
denominations  of  weights  and  measures.”  “ In  the 
England  States,  the  dollar  is  six  shillings,  in  Pennsjdvania  it 
is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  the  Southern  States  six 
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shillings  and  sixpence,”  and,  “ so  fiir  as  the  influence  of  the 
State  of  New  York  extends,  it  is  eight  shillings.” 

^Ir.  James  Ross  SnoAvdon,  director  of  the  !Mint  of  the 
Ynited  States,  argues,  as  might  he  expected,  strongly  in 
favour  of  a decimal  system,  and  especially  of  the  American 
system  of  dollars,  dimes,  cents,  and  mils.  He  oflers  strong 
objections  to  the  scheme  of  the  Decimal  Association.  “ The 
examples,”  he  says,  “ sIioav  the  inconvenience  of  that  par- 
ticular decimal  system  Avhich  proposes  to  divide  the  pound 
sterling  into  mils  or  1000  parts.”  “ Any  decimal  system,” 
he  thinks,  “ is  greatly  preferable  to  a non-decimal  one.  Hut 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  that  the  force  of  the  objection 
above  referred  to,  namely,  the  difticulty  of  converting  present 
prices  into  the  pound  and  mil  currency,  does  not  apply  to 
that  decimal  system  Avhich,  beginning  Avith  the  penny  (or 
halfpenny),  Avould  ascend  to  a ncAV  unit  of  100  pence  (or 
half  pence).  Tlie  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  objection, 
that  occurs  to  me  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  deriving  a 
ncAV  unit  frqm  a centesimal  multiple  of  one  of  the  minor 
recognised  coins  is^  that  it  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the 
pound  sterling  as  a unit  of  accounts.  And  I am  Avell  aAvare, 
from  an  examination  of  Lord  Monteagle’s  excellent  ‘iNIemo- 
randum  prepared  for  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commissioners,’ 
as  Avell  as  from  other  sources,  that  the  pound  sterling  is  the 
unit  to  Avhich  the  people  of  England  from  habit  and  associa- 
tion are  most  attached.  It  is  to  be  considered,  hoAvcA^er, 
that,  under  the  pound  and  mil  system,  the  penny  must  be 
discarded,  Avhich  is  also  a unit  of  accounts  in  all  minor 
transactions,  and  perhaps  in  as  large  a number  as  the  pound 
sterling  itself.  It  is,  besides,  the  unit  of  the  illiterate 
classes,  Avhile  the  pound  is  the  unit  of  the  better  educated. 
As  the  decimal  system  will  require  the  sacrifice  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  units,  may  it  not  be  Aviser  to  select  that 
plan  Avhich  Avill  throAv  the  burden  of  the  change  upon  the 
educated  classes,  Avho  can  better  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  it,  rather  than  upon  the  unlearned,  by  Avhom  it  certainly 
Avill  be  misunderstood  and  opposed  ? Again,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  pound  and  mil  system  requires  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  all  prices  under  the  present  sixpence,  and  to  some 
extent  of  all  prices  less  than  the  pound  sterling  ; but  a 
decimal  system  of  pence  and  100  pence  (or  one  ducat),  or  of 
half  pence  and  100  half  pence  (or  one  dollar)  Avould  involve 
no  change  of  prices  AvhateA'er.  It  would  require  only  the 
mental  conception  of  the  neAv  unit,  aa  hich,  it  is  believed, 
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could  not  be  difficult,  inasmuch  as  it  is  100  of  old  units  or 
coins  already  AA^ell  understood  and  fixed  in  the  mind.” 
— p.  158. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Goddart,  of  Edgbaston,  AAdio  informs  us  that  he 
has  “ had  tAventy  years  of  experience  in  America  and  forty 
years  in  England,”  objects  most  strongly  to  the  pound  and 
mil  system,  which  he  considers  “ so  thoroughly  objectionable 
as  not  to  demand  attention.”  He  says,  “ It  is  settled  conclu- 
sively in  ray  mind, — I have  .not  the  shadoAV  of  a lingering 
doubt  on  the  subject, — 1st,  that  decimal  currency  is  not  wanted 
for  daily  ti'ansactions  ; 2nd,  that,  Avith  our  present  shillings 
and  pennies,  dozens,  grosses,  &c.,  and  duodecimal  system,  no 
decimal  money  Avould  ever,  even  in  generations,  be  adopted 
by  the  people ; 3rd,  that  it  Avould  not  be  so  convenient  by 
far  as  the  present  system,  even  Avere  all  weights,  measures, 
modes  of  computing  by  tens,  &c.,  adopted ; and,  therefore, 
all  that  is  Avanted  is  a decimal  money  for  accounts.” — p.  79. 
“ There  Avould  be  ‘ a Avorld  of  trouble  ’ in  altering  present 
price-books  into  mils,  and  Avhen  done  they  Avould  be  utterly 
perplexing,  and  to  most  persons  unintelligible.  The  books 
of  some  manufacturers  have  50,000  prices  in  them.  It 
Avould  be  nearly  an  impracticable  task  to  change  them  to 
mils,  and  Avhen  done,  their  use  AAmuld  increase  the  trouble 
tenfold.” — p.  71.  “If  a decimal  system  of  accounts  be  adopted, 
I Avould  issue  Victorias,  or  100-pence  pieces,  and  double  and 
quadruple  Victorias,  as  the  money  of  account ; or  I would 
use  croAvns  as  the  money  of  account,  continuing  the  sovereign 
as  a coin  of  four  crowns.” — p.  70.  “ One  great  and  decided 

advantage  of  this  plan  is  this,  that  the  system  may  be  intro- 
duced at  a moment’s  notice,  Avithout  expense,  and  be  aban- 
doned as  quickly,  and  at  as  little  expense,  should  it  not 
answer.  It  Avould  simply  be  necessary  to  enact  that  no 
debts  should  be  recoverable  in  a court  of  law,  but  in  croAvns 
and  hundredths.” — p.  80. 

Mr.  J.  R.  McCulloch,  of  the  Stationery  Office,  the  author 
of  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  and  of  many  financial  works 
of  the  highest  value,  is  entirely  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  coinage. 

“ Seeing,  therefore,”  he  says,  “ that  our  present  coins  serve 
incomparably  better  than  coins  issued  on  a decimal  system, 
for  at  least  ten  out  of  eleven  of  all  the  transactions  in  the 
country  settled  by  the  intervention  of  coins,  — and  seeing, 
also,  that  the  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  of  keeping  books  and 
accounts  on  the  decimal  system  may  be  readily  secured  with 
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om*  present  coins, — I conclude  that  it  would  be  most  unwise,  4 < 

or,  as  I have  already  expressed  it,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of 
gratuitous  folly,  to  distui’b  our  existing  coinage  system.” 

— p.  120. 

Mr.  John  Joseph  Bennett,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, most  strongly  objects  to  any  change  in  the  coinage. 

Thus  he  states : “ I consider  our  present  system  of  coins  as 
the  most  convenient  system  in  existence  for  the  purposes  of 
retail  transactions,  i.  e.,  for  paying  and  receiving.  In 
mental  calculations  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  superior  to 
any  decimal  system,  and  infinitely  so  to  the  pound  and  mil 
scheme.  In  account-keeping,  I believe  that  the  supposed 
advantages  of  greater  facility  in  a decimal  system  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  risk  of  error  attached 
to  it  from  the  wearisome  monotony  of  its  operations,  and 
the  misplacement  of  the  decimal  points  by  ignorant  or 
careless  computers.  In  calculations  of  a higher  order, 
decimals  are  of  essential  importance,  and  are  ah-eady  exten- 
sively used  by  the  educated  men  engaged  in  such  calculations, 
who  find  no  difficulty  in  the  conversion  of  our  present 
cuiTcncy  into  decimals,  and  the  reconversion  of  these  into 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  whenever  this  is  needed  in  their 
calculations.”  “I  do  not  recommend,”  he  says,  “but  on 
the  contrary  deprecate  most  strongly,  ‘the  introduction  of 
the  decimal  principle  into  our  coinage.’” 

These  opinions  he  illustrates  by  numerous  practical  ex- 
amples arising  out  of  the  questions,  and  concludes  by  some 
observations  on  the  educational  part  of  the  subject,  from 
which  it  results  “that  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
France,  education,  far  from  being  simplified,  has  been  com-  ^ 
plicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system ; and  who 
that  seriously  considers  the  entire  subject  can  doubt  that  the 
introduction  of  new  modes  of  division  for  all  ordinary  things, 
must  necessarily  have  the  same  result  among  ourselves  ?” 

Mr.  R.  Slater,  one  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Morrison, 

Dillon,  and  Co.  of  104,  Fore  Street,  after  stating  a variety  of 
facts  bearing  on  the  question,  eomes  to  the  following  con- 
clusion : “ Looking  at  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  I 
scarcely  think  that  it  is  desirable  or  prudent  to  introduce  a 
decimal  division  of  our  coinage  at  all;  but  certainly  not, 
unless  accompanied  by  a decimal  division  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  proposed  pound  and  mil  scheme  I cannot 
conceive  will  ever  be  found  to  answer  the  expectations  ^ 

formed  by  its  advocates.  That  education  will  be  promoted 
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by  its  introduction,  or  by  means  of  a decimal  coinage  at  a,ll, 
appears  to  me  a most  mistaken  idea.  Indeed  I would  regard 
the  substitution  of  decimal  calculations  in  place  of  the 
compound  arithmetic  taught  in  every  parish  school,  as  a 
national  misfortune,  as  in  no  way  adapted  to  sharpen  the 
intellects  of  the  rising  generation.”  “ In  conclusion,  if  it 
is  considered  desirable  to  try  the  experiment  of  a decimal 
division  of  our  currency,  I am  in  favour  of  that  system 
which  preserves  the  penny.”  In  relation  to  the  important 
element  of  mental  calculation,  Mr.  Slater’s  must  be  accepted 
as  the  highest  authority,  being  that  of  a practical  man, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  business  of  this  description, 
and  thfs  is  his  conclusion : “ The  present  system  of  £ s.  d.,  I 
think,  is  the  easiest  for  mental  calculations.” 

Mr.  Robert  Slater,  Jun.,  also  of  the  same  establishment, 
says:  “I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  found 
impracticable  to  make  any  system  of  decimal  coinage  adapt 
itself  advantageously  to  our  present  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  If  we  allow  our  weights  and  measures  to  remain 
as  they  are,  or  if  we  allow  the  principles  involved  in  their 
divisions  to  continue  in  force,  do  not  disturb  our  coinage. 
The  more  I consider  the  question,  the  more  satisfied  I 
become  with  the  advantages,  for  the  general  purposes  for 
which  coins  are  employed,  of  our  existing  system,  and  the 
less  reason  I see  for  introducing  the  decimal  system,  espe- 
cially in  a partial  and  incomplete  manner.  I think  by  fai 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  saving  of  time  in  educa- 
tion which  it  is  supposed  a decimal  system  affords.  I con- 
sider the  attention  which  must  be  given  in  our  schools  to 
that  portion  of  arithmetic  termed  ‘ compound  ’ by  no  means 
thrown  away  or  misspent.  The  chief  object  of  all  education 
is  to  quicken  children’s  perceptions,  to  brighten  their  in- 
tellects, and  to  fit  them  for  the  stern  battle  of  life  in  the 
peculiar  position  in  society  in  which  they  may  be  placed, 
and  I consider  our  existing  system  is  eminently  qualified 
for  effecting  this  end,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  our  children 
to  think  and  reflect;  decimal  arithmetic  diminishes  the 
cause  for  a healthy  exertion  of  the  mind,  and  would  reduce 
our  children  to  be  mere  machines.  The  United  States  have 
a partly  decimal  and  partly  non-decimal  system;  France 
has  a purely  decimal  system  ; and,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
advantages  attending  education  in  the  respective  countries 
by  the  results  exhibited  in  the  all-important  point  of  social 
progress,  we  will,  I think,  find  that  we  have  no  cause  to 
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shrink  from  a comparison,  or  to  regret  the  absence  here  of 
a decimal  system.” — p.  153. 

Among  those  gentlemen  who  express  peculiar  views  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemming,  Barrister  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
stands  pre-eminent  as  a mathematician,  who,  believing  (with 
the  great  majority  of  arithmeticians)  the  duodecimal  scale 
to  be  the  most  perfect,  is  unwilling  to  forego  the  advantages 
which  we  already  possess  in  its  application  to  shillings  and 
pence  for  the  sake  of  a theoretical  uniformity  in  the  use  of 
the  less  perfect  and  less  convenient  scale  of  decimals.  If 
we  are  to  be  subjected  to  so  sweeping  a change,  he  maintains 
that  the  less  perfect  should  give  Avay  to  the  more  perfect, 
and  that  the  duodecimal  is  the  system  to  be  preferred.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  evidence  will  give  a general 
idea  of  his  views. 

“ When  all  the  proposed  benefits  of  the  decimal  coinage 
can  be  thus  easily  secured  by  the  commercial  classes  without 
interfering  with  the  coinage  at  all,  it  does  seem  unfair  to 
embarrass  retail  dealings  with  dimes,  cents,  and  mils,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  schoolboys  and  accountants  from 
the  trouble  of  making  themselves  familiar  with  a table,  the 
length  of  which  is  but  one  sixth  of  the  common  multiplica- 
tion table  — which  tradition,  it  is  true,  has  branded  as 
‘ vexation,’  but  which  most'  boys  know  well  enough  before 
they  are  ten  years  old.”  “ As  between  the  existing  coinage 
and  the  best  of  the  decimal  schemes,  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  evil  of  tlie  change  would  preponderate  over  the 
good ; and  if  any  experiment  is  to  be  tried  at  all,  it  appears 
to  be  worth  considering,  whether  the  duodecimal  method, 
considered  as  a voluntary  system,  is  so  entirely  extravagant 
as  at  first  sight  it  appears,  and  whether  it  might  not  be 
developed  without  much  difficulty,  and  without  any  risk. 
At  least  there  seem  strong  grounds  for  saying  that  the  pro- 
ject would  not  be  more  formidable,  while  it  would  be  much 
more  complete,  than  the  pound  and  mil  scheme.” — p.  93. 

“ But  even  supposing  that  a duodecimal  system  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  would  it  be  wise  to  sacrifice  the  use  of  the 
duodenary  division  of  the  shilling  for  the  very  infejior  pro- 
gression by  tens,  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
formity  between  our  coinage  and  our  arithmetical  notation  ?” 

— P'  -It. 

Ur.  John  Edward  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  with  whom 
we  close  the  array  of  names,  does  not  answer  the  questions 
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seriatim,  as  he  has  given  his  “opinions  in  regard  to  most  of 
them  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,”  but  transmits 
some  additional  observations  on  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  as  regards  the  change  of  system,  a branch  of  the 
subject  which  the  Avitnesses  of  the  Decimal  Association 
either  entirely  evade,  or  meet  with  bold  and  sweeping 
assertions,  totally  at  variance  Avith  the  facts. 

“ In  the  first  place,”  he  says,  “ it  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
by  the  advocates  of  change,  that  a decimal  coinage  has  been 
tried  and  found  coiiA^enient  in  France,  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  other  countries.  In  making  this  assertion,  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  gentlemen  confound  two  very  distinct 
things,  a decimal  system  of  accounts  and  a decimal  system 
of  currency.  Noav,  even  were  Ave  to  admit  that  the  decimal 
system  has  been  found  to  ansAver  very  Avell  as  regards  bills 
and  book-keeping,  I think  the  avideuce  is  incontrovertible 
that  it  has  been  a complete  failure  in  regard  to  retail  trans- 
actions over  the  counter.  Neither  in  France  nor  in  the 
United  States  is  the  general  retail  trade  carried  on  in  ac- 
cordance AA'itli  a decimal  system,  or^by  means  of  the  decimal 
coins  of  account  established  by  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  ; 
and  this  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  and  Avell  worthy  of 
being  constantly  borne  in  mind,  Avhen  we  consider  that  the 
decimal  coinage  of  both  countries  has  been  in  circulation  for 
more  than  sixty  years.” 

“It  folloAvs  that,  instead  of  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  requirements  of  retail  trade  being  in  unison  (as  in  this 
country  under  the  existing  system)  Avith  the  system  ^ of 
coinage  and  account,  there  is  (in  those  countries  in  which 
the  decimal  system  is  enforced)  one  system  for  coinmercial 
transactions  and  accounts,  and  another  for  the  retail  trans- 
actions of  every-day  life.  Such  a complication  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a gain  on  the  side  of  simplicity.  At  the  present 
moment  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain  there 
is  one  complete,  uniform,  and  AA’cll-understood  system,  both 
of  coinage  and  accounts ; but  it  a ncAv  decimal  system  were  to 
be  introduced,  it  must  (to  judge  from  all  experience)  run 
concurrently  AA'ith  another  system  expressed  in  other  terms, 
and  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  retail  trade ; — in  other 
Avords,  the  neAv  decimal  system  and  the  old  mixed  system 
Avould  be  perpetually  meeting,  jostling,  and  confusing  each 
other ; and  such  a retention  ot  the  old  system  in  com^mon 
use,  even  setting  aside  the  question  of  experience  and  utility, . 
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must  appear  perfectly  natural  to  all  who  take  an  unpre- 
judiced view  of  the  subject.” 

“ The  decimal  system  having  then  failed  entirely,  after  a 
lapse  of  mqre  than  half  a century,  in  adapting  itself  to  the 
retail  trade  of  the  two  great  nations  by  whose  laAvs  it  is 
enforced,  the  natura‘1  repugnance  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
here  to  admit  of  such  a change  in  the  English  system  is  easily 
accounted  for  and  amply  justified.” — p.  82. 

“In  the  second  place,  let  it  be  particularly  observed, 
that  the  changes  attempted  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  but  which  the  retail  trader  still  so  firmly  and  per- 
tinaciously resists,  are  not  to  bo  compared,  in  regard  to 
their  nature  and  extent,  with  the  sweeping  alterations  in  the 
entire  system  of  the  moneys  of  account  Avhich  the  pound  and 
mil  deeimalists  propose  to  introduce  here.  In  a country 
like  England,  where  the  system  of  coinage  and  accounts 
is  fortunately  in  complete  unison  with  the  habits  of  the 
people,  articles  are  sold,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the 
various  coins  in  actual  circulation,  as  with  reference  to 
those  w hich  are  more  especially  the  coins  of  account ; every 
article  is  priced  at  present  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and 
farthings,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  consequently  an  altera- 
tion in  the  names  and  values  of  the  coins  of  account  must 
of  itself  create  confusion  in  the  trade  of  the  community.” 

“ All  prices,  then,  should  this  system  be  brought  into 
operation,  must  be  stated  on  an  entirely  new  system,  the 
most  important  denominations  of  which  (the  two  intermediate 
ones,  namely)  would  be  widely  dififerent  in  value  from  those 
of  the  present.  Such  a sweeping  alteration,  I may  boldly 
assert,  would  not  and  could  not  be  adopted  in  the  every 
day  transactions  of  retail  trade  ; nearly  all  its  dealings 
would  be  carried  on  undpr  the  old  system,  but  with  the  ad- 
ditional complication  of  reducing  its  terms  as  nearly  as 
possible  tO'the  new,  for  the  purpose  of  registration  in  bills 
and  accounts.” 

“ For  us,  who  have  but  one  monetary  system,  complete 
in  itself,  sufficiently  simple  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
all,  and  admirably  fitted  to  all  its  purposes,  the  lesson  is 
plain : — Change  could  only  lead  us  into  those  very  evils  of 
complexity  and  confusion  from  which  others  are  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  and  into  which  it  would  be  madness  for  us  to 
plunge.  I trust  no  Government  will  ever  be  induced  to  give 
. encouragement  to  such  a scheme.” — p.  85. 

The  first  thing  that  stidkes  the  mind  on  a review  of 
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the  list  of  witnesses,  is  the  extreme  paucity  of  those  who 
have  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  send  in 
answers  to  Lord  Overstone’s  “ Questions,”  which  were  very 
widely  distributed,  especially  among  those  who  were  con- 
sidei’ed  favourable  to  a change.  The  next  is  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  practical  men  against  the  views  advocated  by 
the  Decimal  Association.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may 
well  admire  the  force  of  imagination  which  could  induce  one 
of  the  purely  mathematical  advocates  of  changes.  Dr.  Peacock, 
to  assert  that  “there  is  no  doubt  that  nineteen  twentieths 
of  those  persons  who  have  really  studied  the  subject  are  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  a decimal  coinage,”  although  we 
may  agree  with  him  that  “ very  little  impression  is  ever 
likely  to  be  made  upon  the  remainder.”  The  single  practi- 
cal argument  advanced  by  the  deeimalists  in  regard  to  the 
transactions  of  retail  trade  is  that,  supposing  the  change 
effected,  combinations  of  the  new  coinage  might  be  brought 
into  use  as  easy  for  mental  calculation  as  the  coins  of  the 
present  system.  But  their  argument  ignores  two  essential 
facts ; — that  the  present  system  is  the  established  one,  and  is 
thoroughly  understood  even  by  the  most  uneducated  ; and 
secondly,  that  the  convenient  numbers  under  the  present 
system  are  coincident  with  the  actual  coins  of  currency  and 
account,  while  under  the  pound  and  mil  scheme,  those  con- 
venient numbers  could  only  be  obtained  by  awkward  com- 
binations, not  coincident  with  either.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when,  for  the  sake  of  an  equally  convenient  subdivision, 
they  convert  half-a-crown  into  120  mils,  or  a shilling  into 
forty-eight,  they  leave  out  of  sight  that,  besides  sacrificing 
four  per  cent,  on  the  amount,  the  new  numbers  cease  to  be 
either  aliquot  divisions  of  the  pound,  or  actually  current 
coins  ; that  they  can  only  be  made  up  of  three  or  four 
different  coins,,  and  that  they  are  consequently  totally 
deprived  of  that  readiness  of  comprehension,  facility  of 
expression,  and  fitness  for  mental  calculation,  which  cha- 
racterise tlxe  existing  system.  They  pay,  in  fact,  an  invo- 
luntary homage  to  the  system  which  they  are  desirous  of 
supplanting,  and  strikingly  exhibit  its  great  superiority  over 
that  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  substitute  in  its  place. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Extracted  from  the  Preliminary  Rejiort  of  the  Decimal  Coinage 

Commission,  1857.) 


Circular  of  Commissioners, 


“ Sir, 


Decimal  Coinage  Commission,  5th  July,  1856. 


I am  directed  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
Decimal  Coinage  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  paper,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  them  on  that  part  of  the  inquiry  which  relates  to  the 
busiuess^  of  bankers,  as  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
veiy  desirable  that  the  subject  should  he  fully  investigated  and  discussed 
by  the  body  of  bankers,  and  by  all  other  parties  keeping  extensive 
accounts,  whether  in  large  or  small  sums.  They  request  you  to  have 

the  goodness  to  subfnit  to  the  Committee  of Bankers  of 

the  enclosed  paper,  and  to  take  whatever  other  steps  may  appear  to  you 
best  calculated  to  promote  this  object ; and  they  hope  that  you  will  be 
enabled  to  furnish  them  with  the  opinion  of  the  body  of  bankers  with 
whom  you  may  be  in  communication,  as  to  the  practicability  and  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  a decimal  in  place  of  the  present  system  of  accounts 
and  coinage,  and  with  any  further  observations  which  may  be  calculated 
to  assist  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  in  forming  a correct  judgment 
on  this  important  subject. 

‘‘I  have,  &c., 

“ G.  S.  Lefevre. 

“ To  A.  W.  Robarts,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  London 
Bankers ; to  Alderman  Salomons,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Lon- 
don  Joint  Stock  Banks ; to  A,  Blair,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  ; to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin.” 

Replies  to  the  Circular. 

The  Committee  of  the  Private  Citt  Bankers  replied  thus:  — 


“ Sir, 


“ Fenchurch  Street.  17th  July,  1856. 


“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant, addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the^  Committee  of  the  London  Bankers,  I beg  to  send  you  the 
following  resolution.  A meeting  of  the  Private  City  Bankers  having 
been  convened  at  the  Clearing  House,  it  was  resolved  : ‘ That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  after  having  considered  the  paper  submitted  to 
them  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the  decimal 
coinage,  whether  in  relation  to  their  own  accounts  in  particular,  or 


regarding  it  as  a question  of  public  expediency,  the  inconveniences  of 
the  change  would  so  far  overbalance  the  advantages  contemplated,  that 
the  proposed  alteration  is  undesirable.’ 

“ I am,  sir, 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, , 

‘‘  Thos.  Alex.  Hankey. 

“ G.  S.  LefevTe,  Esq.” 

The  London  Joint  Stock  Banks  sent  no  reply,  collectively  or 
individually ; but  Mr.  Salomons  states  that  the  Board  .of  the  Lon- 
don and  W estminster  Bank  “ Resolved  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Board  collectively  can  give  any  opinion  on  this  difficult  subject.” 

The  Scotch  Bankers  collectively  did  not  send  any  reply ; and 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Banks,  were  the  only  three  that  replied 
individually. 

Mr.  Blair,  for  the  Banli  of  Scotland,,  observes : “ I enclose  the 
reply  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  to  the  different  queries  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  also  the  copy  of  a letter  which  I addressed  in  1854 
to  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  reply  to  similar  inquiries.  Our  opinion 
remains  unaltered.  I have  received  certain  information  that,  in 
a case  of  book-keeping  in  which  entries  of  the  same  description 
were  made  by  the  two  different  systems  of  notation,  no  advantage 
was  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  decimal  system  above  that  in 
ordinary  use,  and  you  will  observe  that  we  not  only  anticipate 
such  a result,  but  also  positive  disadvantage. 

“The  Decimal  system  may  be  useful  in  scientific  calculations, 
and  in  some  particular  processes  connected  with  monetary  transac- 
tions. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  when  no  complaint  of  an  ex- 
isting system  is  heard,  any  schemes  of  assimilation  should  be  viewed 
with  considerable  doubt  and  jealousy,  and  more  especially  so  if 
they  meet  with  opposition. 

“ Answer  to  the  Commissioners'  queries  by  the  Cashier ,,  T.  A. 

“ ‘ 1st.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  proposed  system  will  enable 
bankers  to  keep  their  accounts  with  greater  ease  and  convenience  ? ’ 
“ ‘ 1st.  As  regards  Labour — no ; there  being  a larger  number 
of  figures  in  the  mil  system,  it  will  consequently  require 
greater  labour. 

‘2nd.  Time — no;  besides  the  larger  number  of  figures,  the 
examination  will  be  heavier.  In  a banker’s  book  the  co- 
lumns are  generally  long;  the  examination  of  the  shillings 
and  pence,  although  requiring  to  be  converted,  is  lighter 
than  that  of  a like  column  of  three  figures  in  a row. 

“ ‘ 3rd.  Accuracy  : in  this  there  appears  to  be  little  difference 
either  way.  Shillings  and  pence  are  apt  to  be  misplaced, 
and  errors  made  in  conversion.  The  mils  may  likewise  be 
placed  improperly  below  each  other  in  the  columns.’, 
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“ ‘ 2nd.  The  advantages  gained  in  account  keeping  by  getting  rid 
of  the  conversion  of  the  pence  into  shillings  and  shillings  into  pounds 
seeni  to  be  the  only  benefit  derivable  from  the  proposed  chan<»e, 
and  it  appears  to  be  confined  entirely  to  book-keeping.  ° 

“ ‘ In  receiving  or  paying  money  at  the  counter,  a^disadvantage 
wdl  arise  from  the  high  range  of  figures  required  to  express  a very 
small  value ; or  if  coins  are  introduced  carrying  so  many  mils,  the 
mental  conversion  of  them  will  be  more  troublesome  than  that  of 
pence  and  shillings.’ 

“ ‘ 3rd.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  inferred  that — 

‘‘  ‘ 1.  The  facility  and  accuracy  of  entering  sums  are  not  im- 
proved by  the  proposed  change. 

‘ 2.  In  copying  and  recopying  the  labour  must  be  greatly 
augmented.  ' 

“‘3.  The  calling  over  will  be  mere  difficult,  and  occupy 
longer  time. 

‘ 4,  The  present  conciseness  of  expression  is  more  advan- 
tageous both  for  book-keeping  and  for  counting  money 
than  the  decimal  system  now  under  consideration. 

5.^  In  the  daily  w^orking  of  a banker’s  business  it  is  very 
important  that  the  greatest  correctness  of  expression  be 
used.  A decimal  system  combining  expressions  as  con- 
cise as  shillings  and  pence  would  perhaps  be  advantageous 
in  some  respects,  but  the  difficulties  expected  to  arise 
from  the  system  now  proposed  would  overbalance  any 
convenience  derivable  from  it. 

“ ‘ 6,  Not  desirous  of  any  change  so  far  as  this  bank’s  business 
is  concerned.’  , 

“ It  is  considered  very  doubtful,  if  in  retail  transactions  facility, 
accuracy,  and  despatch  in  account  keeping  and  ordinary  calcula- 
tions, both  written  and  mental,  would  be  promoted  by  a decimal 
^stem ; and  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  advantages  held  out  were 
m a degree  realised,  yet  that  the  benefit  would  be  much  out- 
weighed by  the  lengthened  and  extensive  trouble  and  disorder 
which  would  accompany  the  change.” 

Mr,  Blair,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  observes  ? — We 
are  of  opinion  that  a decimal  coinage  may  not  be  in  itself  unde- 
sirable, but  that  in  the  case  of  this  country,  in  which  a scheme  of 
coinage  and  a system  of  accounts  are  not  only  established,  but 
form  so  important  a part  of  our  national  economy,  the  chanf^e 
would  not  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the  expense,  trouble,"  and 
we  fear  prolonged  disorder  which  would  accompany  it. 

“ In  our  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient 
that  any  change  should  be  attempted.” 

“The  public  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  shown  no  prefer- 
ence for  a decimal  coinage,  actuaries  excepted.” 

Mr.  D.  Sidney,  the  Manager  of  the  Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland^ 
Dundee^  observes : — 

“ That  the  change  proposed  in  the  moile  of  keeping  our  accounts 
from  the  present  clear  and  simple  method  ^to  that  of  the  decimal 
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system  is  considerable,  and  that,  if  introduced,  it  would  lead  to 
much  inconvenience,  and  for  a time  to  great  confusion. 

“It  would  not  economise  time  or  labour,  as  the  number  of 
figures  required  by  the  decimal  system  would  be  increased.  To 
prove  this,  I have  made  the  enclosed  extract  from  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers’ accounts,  selected  at  random  from  our  books,  ma<ie  out 
according  to  the  two  systems,  and  as  a fair  specimen  of  a trades- 
man’s account. 

“ I consider  the  present  mode  of  keeping  accounts  to  be  plain, 
simple,  and  concise,  and  that  in  these  respects  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system  would  not  be  an  improvement,  the  advantages 
of  the  latter  being  more  apparent  in  questions  regarding  mere  cal- 
culations which  do  not  often  arise  in  the  daily  routine  of  a banker's 
business.  Coupling  this  with  the  proposal  of  introducing  at  the 
same  time  a decimM  coinage,  which  in  the  practical  carrying  out 
of  the  new  system  would  entail  much  mental  calculation  and 
labour,  as  well  as  increase  the  risk  of  making  mistakes,  I am  all 
the  more  disinclined  to  change,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  desired  by 
any  considerable  section  of  the  community.” 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Kerr,  the  Manager  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Bank^  states : — 

“Having  attentively  considered  the  subject,  both  now  and  for- 
merly, I beg  to  state  that  we  are  decidedly  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  decimal  system  of  notation.  But  to  speak  more  in 
detail  — 

“ 1.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  inti'oduction  of  such  a system 
would  not  give  the, ease  and  convenience  contemplated  by  its  pro- 
moters, but,  on  the  contrary,  would  entail  greater  labour  and 
trouble  in  the  keeping  of  our  accounts.  The  conciseness  of  the 
present  mode  of  expression  is  much  preferable  to  the  decimal 
system,  and  the  new  mode  would  lead  to  great  iudefiniteness  in 
ideas  of  value  compared  with  the  present. 

“4.  From  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  opinions  of  the  public 
of  Scotland  generally  on  this  subject,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  in- 
troduction would  be  most  unpopular,  and  would  create  great 
confusion  and  discontent  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
simple  introduction  of  the  florin  called  forth  a good  deal  of  feeling, 
and  if  the  decimal  system  were  compulsory  the  public  discontent 
would  be  very  great.  No  system  has  yet  been  proposed  that  we 
could  prefer  to  the  present.” 

“No  answer  beyond  an  acknowledgment  has  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Bank  of  Ieeland,  or  other  Irish  Banks.” — Prelimi- 
nary  Beport  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commission^  1857,"pp.  162 — 
164. 
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